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ABSTrACT 

This paper presents a theory of instruction in the 
-art of rhetorical invention and provides a basis for is^king decisions 
about teaching it. 'Invention is the process of 'inquiry through whicli 
one arrived at propositions and, develops arguments in support of 
them. The author aE^gues that by teaching invention along with the 
othe-r arts of rhetcltic^ teachers are giving their ^students as^ * 
complete an understanding-^ as possible of what is invclTed in the 
process of writing*- Four categories ^of invention are defined: ' 
systematic groop^ unsystematic gro.up^ systematic and unsystematic 
individual invention. Methods of instruction for each of the four 
categories are delineated. (TS) 
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'Needed: A Theory of -Instruction in the^ Art' of Inventioji 

by Catherine £• Lamb ' 

Invention is back in fashion. One result has been a ^reat 
diversity .in what the word is nade to^nean. To some, it means , the 
highly disciplined use of a set. of topics; to others — Judging from 
some papers at recent 'Conferences on College Composition and Com- 
municatiort--it nay-, mean something as nebulous as getting students' 
to "feel* good" before they start to write. Or it nay form^ part of 
a sales-inducing titfe for a series of readings or a. composition * 
'•;ext;. Upon, examination, one "fin'tis that the contents between the 
'covers bear only the smallest re^semblance to what ought to char- 
acterize a text devoted to perhaps the most important of the arts 
of I'hetoric, invention. . . ^ ■ ^ , ' 

In response to^ this exploitation, I want to argue fof>\a rig- 
orous definition of invention by aoDealing to the self 'intiere^ of 
the practitioner of that" art. Then, lest the demands of the art 
seenf too far remqved from the realitiesr of .the average freshman 
composition' class, or even an advanced expository /wrrbiQ^ cpurie, 
I want to describe\fi pl^n that permits 'a *g^adual ibtroductidJt to 
the chaillenges of 'inventiqn, at the same , time thUt th^bjenefits of 
using the art become increasingly obvious. other Words, I\ afn 

■ . -y \ 

working' here with the beginnings of a theory, of instruction, in the /, 



art" of invention: • a 
teaching it. ^ 



ystematic basis' for^ making decisions abqjut - * 
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Invention 'is the orocess' qf^ inquiry through which^ one arrives 
-at propositions and develops argunents in suoport of them. I find 
Vhat definition useful because it encompasses, I believe, t.he 



emohases iri current" .work on'inven^on by people such Burke,- _ 

Corbett,- Rohmahn and Wlecke, Young, Becker and Pike, and Winterowd. 

Why define invention in' this way and theft, make it a major parf of-_ 

a writing course? Because it is in th'is form, that one's students 

s 

are mpst likely; to profit frpm the benefits which using a method 
of invention makes oossible." ,4- ' ' • . 

Rhetorician^ have always been interest^ in increasing the-ir 
control of the writinf^ process, at the same tim'e recognizing that 
what is a partially intuitive prb-cess cannot be and ought not to 
be" made a fully conscious one. From, this perspective, by teaching 
invention along with t-he other' arts of rhetoric, we are giving our' 
students as complete ^n understanding's we can of what is involve 
in the process of writing. The rhetorical proces"^ begins wnen one 
is aware of the desire to communicate, continues with a ' formulation 
of the -focus of one's intei^st and an exploratiqn of the ways Sn 
which one might develop it. All these are concerns of invention. 
Only then does one consider such matters as- wh'at content will 
i actually be used, how it will -be organized and which stylistic 

features are appropriate. In sum, if we c^-aim writing can be 
" taught, -why not take into"" account the-, entire orocess, "rather than 
"leaving the- 4e'velopment of - essential skills to eji^ce? 

Students who master a method oT inventi^' are well on their- 
-way to becoming independent thinkers 'and ^^iters. There are at 
least three types of Innuiry facilitated by ^ ipethod of invention: 
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retrlevlriK informatior] one already nossesses^^ which is not easily 

accessible because^one is' not aware of.it; ahalvzin?^ a, problem to 
f 

determine what information one needs but doeis not have; finally, 
disco verlng s^, actually creating — or so it seems to the discoverer. — 
new knowledpte. ' 

. The extent to^ which particular nethod's-of invention actually 
Increase- these skills has been exolored in formal testing situa- 
tions (Rohmann and' Wlecke, 1964; Nelson,^ 1969; Odeli, 1'974; Young 
and Koen, 1973). My own experiences iteiriforce the findings— a# ^ 
these te3ts. Once students understand the principles involved, 
they can quite ea!s^il»v use methods, of invention as a retrieval 
process^ I remember well a* woman who .had written a pleasant 
enoa2;h, although not well focused, essay on her experiences, with 
her adooted son. When I worked with her on ways to improve it, 
using a simplified form of tagmemic- invention, I a^ked her to begin 
by iderttifying^a -nuestion which would enable her to concentrate on 
the aspect of ,h^^i^ son she was most interested In and then to explore 
.that* Using a set' of questions as a retrieval procedure, she was 
able to enrich her essay with such details as hoW hard it was for^^ > 
her to' punish him because he was always so a^j^^epting of it; how, 
as a fourth graded, -he had wanted to^^^tfend his savings on canned 
goods for his te^acher when she had said how poo^ she was, 

"•Essays lacking concrete detail are familiar us^ all, 'as are 
writing; situations where the Second use of ln:vention — analysis — 
is valuable. I have Just finished reading 'any§ssay comparing John' 
.Winthrop^s, Thomas Jefferson's and Henry Thqreau's Views qn the 
ideal form of government. The essay was primarily a series of too 
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] easily made generalizations vfhich the writer '.mj^lvfe-lrave avoided 
■ had she inquired "more rigorously into the gaps ±n her knowledge of 
the three men's views. A set of topids wouM have provided herewith 
the means for doing so. (These two examples are illustrations of 
the use of invention as an aid in the revising stage of the writing 
process, not" in the pre-writing stage. I use' them because it is- 
only in the completed essay., that one is able ,to determine best how 
well the student has applied the art.) 

Finally, successfully using a method of invention as" a»discov- 
■ ery procedure is "the sort of experience one hopes for both for 
one's students and, one ' sr self . In' any-fcontext other than, an immed- 

« - • 

lately personal one, the-se^ discoveries may be insignificant, but 
that hardly negates their value for the discoverer. A student of 
mine was able' to usp the insights gained from having read a par- 
ticular short story to .understand why her peers in' a small college 
~" 'continued to waste food eve/i after it was demonstrated to them 
that. lt,.was not to^ their advantage to ^^'so. Whej^ I began^ study- 
J .ing invention, I remember my great .^^citement when the answer to a 
question I asked both •afe:Qiit ; the soldi er^Tbfk^Thom Gunn's poem 
"Innocence" and the soldier in Isaac Babel''s stofy^"Cro^sing Into 
Polaijd" provided me with a framework ' for makin'g a coherent inter- 
pretation of the latter. _ 

\ In a kense, e,^^fin though I have used examples from my own •. 
experience J I have, just desc^ribed an. ideal: what^us^ng the) art of 
invention ought to be and do- for us as teacher^ and students of 
^thelTrTtlng process-. The challenge for us is to find a way -to 
trans late-this, ideal into a' realitr'i'k!!- students who may pot value 
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working rlgoi*ousiv with abstract intelXectual ifieas, who may not 
be particularly interested" in excelling as writers. The problem 
is compounded, by the fact that being "able to use a method of in- 
vention well requires practice , ''so 'much so that mastering the method 
of invention can become an end' in itself. STudents are frequently 
unable to see what a method can do for -them because they are so 
overwhelmed by what it has done to them. 

When I began to u/iderstand feome of the problems my students 
were-fiaving with iny^tion (and here I'm speaking of "Students both 
in a community college and in a four year liberal arts college), I 
reali-zed I needed/some sort of basis for planning an .Introduction 
to invention, .o/e which would- allow me to tailor a course plan to 
the needs of /fert'icular classes and students.- That is, I needed a 
theor^uof instruction— strategies 'for capitalizing on the available, 
methods o/ invention and their usefe— as a way .of leading my students 
to maste/ing, a method of invention in t^e sense defined in the 
first /art of this "essay . / • 

saw that what I had originally thought of simply as a way 
to /lassify methods of invention might also provide me with the 
pnlnciples for planning that I needed. The basis for classiflqa- 

Lon is this: methods of invention may be seen as systematic or 
/unsystematic, to be used by individuals or groups. By "system- 
atic,,^ I mean a method which provides for consciously performing a, 
\ set of explicit operations, as "a guide in -one' s inquiry. ' "Unsys- 
tematic"' methods "are characterized by . their haphazard approach to . 

the task of inventioni The. differences between unsystematic andv 

- ■ ■:ltA ■ ' ' 



systematic methods' a^reMpWo us to. the ^distinctions Jerome Bruner 
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makes between two general ajiprpaches 'children, use in playing- • 
"Twenty 'Questidns." At one extrjame on a conti-ntium of responses / 
are the "botshotters" who make' no attempt to define the limits of 
' their inquiry or to utilize" in'formation from questions p^^ej/ious.ly 
asked. Instead,' they are quick to propo_se hypotheses of any kind, 
In cQntrast, the ^'.constructionists" attempt to locate the constraint's 
in a problem which. then aid them In formulating a' hypothesis. 
They do not ignore information- from 'previous questions; they build 
on it (Bruner, 196^)/^ Someone using arlT unsystematic method has a 
goal, but no c],ear idea of how to get there; If he uses a system- ' ^ 
atlc method, he has a definite strategy, which increases^his 
chances for success. ' 

'None of. the four categories—unsystematic group, unsystematic 
individual, systematic group, systematic individual — is clearly 
distinct from any of the other three. For example, most freshman 
composition texts whose approach is unsystematic use wha,t seem to' 
be an 'arbitr_arily selected number of Aristotelian. topics. Neither 
are groub~aha~In dividual "methods necessarily mutually exclusive. 
A method designed for the individual writer m'ay be used with a 
gl^p and vice versa. However,- the group methods (which are not 
paQ#-s of formal rhetorics) appear to'. function optimally when used 
by groups, individual methods used by individuals- permit a greater | 
degree of refinement and exactness Vci^*L% oqsSible in a group, 
especially if the grouo is opepd^ng demoprati'cally. _ 

I want to emphasize here- my., view of^ the value of this classi- 
fying t^rocess:- what isNjipst valuable about the' matrix formed by 



these tw^' sets of variables /^>Svnot that it classifies methods of 
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'i 

invention in 'neat, clearly cfistfrtct categories, but that. it'.^sviggests 

^ the kinds of choices an ^Instructor' has in teaching inventiorf:. *• 

Unsystematic Grouo Methods, ' • / ^ 

In the most general sense, ^ this category covers classroom* 

V situations' 'where students' are comp'osing -as a group. -After a general 

topic is agreed i^aen, individuals^, at random, suggest ways. in which 

it may be ^amolified. * ^ ' ^ 

, ' One refinement of the above activity is a form of what has 

come to be- called "inquiry teaching," where an ihstructor sets out 

a .pt'oblem and the students,, working together, try to find a solu- 

tion. Byron Massialas and Jack Zevin, in Creative Encounters in 

' the Classroom ^ provide case studies of several such high school' 

classes in a variety of disciplines. 

T Because no method Qf inquiry is taught, the context In which 

the inquiry ' takes place becomes vital. It is the teacher who is 

chiefly responsible for setting up 'and maintaining this supportive 

framework. One part of his or he^r^ole is to select the problem. 

Massialas and .Zevin 'used experiences shared with students (eocamin- 

ing a statue, reading a poem, lookiYig at maps) for providing th,e 

rav? material/for ortfblems. Prom these experiences, they formulated 
» ' '""^ ' ' ' 

J a quest ion^hich students were, to answer. They endeavoured to 

make the questions of sufficient .interest so that students would 
be motivated to look for an answer. Note that the students become 
active in the process after a p:poblem has been decided upon. ' 

% Once an inquiry has begun, the teacher becomes more facilita- 
tor than expert. ' may perfqrm such functions .as summarizing main- 
ideaiQcJr getting a discussion going- that has bogged down. When 
. ' . ■ ■ . • ■ .' - 

O - .. j3 . . . . . . 
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students have decided on what they' think is a satisfactory answer ' 
or have reached an impasse, the teacher steps in -again as ext>ert, 
usually wiJth whatever background .information was omitted from ^the 
original problem statement, ' \ • 

The inquiries themselves are characterized by students* bring- 
ing up what they consider to be. relevant information. -This infor- 
mation is then evaluated by 6ther studen.ts or by their* asking 
questions of one another or .'the teacher. Tfiei-r inquiries are un- 
directed in the sense 'that -students are not .taught a prodejiure to 

3,n' their inquiry emerges., They^, explore alternatives and then 
" select one of'^t-hem,. after they have been persuaded by arguments 

presented for 4t. They do n<5t themselVps formally evaluate the 
. hypothesis; instead, they aopgal to' exp'^rt authority, the teacher. 

(One of the* book's weaknesses is that the tjran^cription^f cla 
- show primarily ^tudent's who' are- spontaneous ' and creative ^.n their 

- investigations. We see onl^ the ^Jroc'^s -.'of inquiry f lourishiVig, 

I 

and none of its growth pain^. . A teacher jjfho would be delighted 
With similar results is given "little Ael4'|in' how to achieve them.) 

There is a difference between questaons arising from rhetor- 
ic4l problems and those discussed in th#j;feummary of Massialas and. 
^ Zeyin's work. For example, a question:^"uch as, "What can one do 
to increase the chances Ifor- coop6ratioC| from a hostile audience?", 
has no right answer of/ the certainty .Mssible when one asks, "What 
kind of/ultur^roduced 'this piece cfi? soulpfurfe?",^ alAhtrOgh its 
comparative lack o^ertainty 'does mean it cannot ^e^worked 
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with-. Students worki^*!$m a questi.p^' 9ucl) as the- fpinner.must 
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tolerate additional uncertainty and are encouraged to be more Inde-" 
pendent of the teacf^er. Massialas and Zevin would probably ar!gue- 
that the distinction just drawn is not valid. Yet, their Stimulus' ^ 
material, is always taken from sources whose identity can .be^veri- 
fied and, so'oner or later, they provide students^ with j;ile verifi- 
cation. 

The most obvious limitation of unsystemat^ group methods may 
also be their greatest strength. Group met^ds work best with 
groups and rhetoric is, finally, an indl^dual activity. While it 
is highly uolilc^.y that mastery of an/un^ystematic ^roup method 
I would be^ the- end goal of a composition course, such a method feeems 
', valuable as a way of easing students into the study of invention. 7 

- • - ' / ■ 

A teacher may use. an unsystematde groun method of the kind just 
descrit>^d in designing a currdculum for students who are not only 
unfamiliar with^ invention irl general but are also unused to" having 
to think rigorpusly and js/stematically . The teacher. may be par-. 

ticularly concerned about how to engage and maintain students* 

. ^ * . - ^ ' / 

interest in invention, 'as well^ as in controlling the order in whicti 
they encoijmter key concept>">ajtid skills. He may begin with an un- 
♦ systematic group method which places Drt^ie^emand on students as 



individuals.. They may or may not 'participate ; yet- they have the 
chance to see the process in action, and, pne hopes, to be con- 
vinced of dts worth. They are also engaging 'in a simplified form 
of the propess.i Because they need not concern themselves with' . 
focusing their inquiry or evaluating its results in any/ rigorous ' 
^'^m^fmer^ they can* concern themselves with just the' exploration^aspect^ 
Purtherj/ the inslgRtS" -g^intd. may make ^iiaxJefrtrTrTnore |?6ceptlve to 
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the values of a systematic Individual method. The questions one 
asks in a systematic individual method provide a number of per^ 
spectives^ Just as individuals | contributions^ in a group do.. 
Those student^ who become impatient with the apparent formlessness 
of classroom interaction^ in the kind of situation described 
earlier may well begin to ^ee the value in working consciously 
with a discovery procedure. Hence, there may be value in ordering 
the various ihethpds in sequence; in treatlng^^^m as complementary 
,^ind mutually reinforcing, rather than as .mutually exclusive alter- 
natives.^ ' ' ' : ' . 

I have not myself made any js^tensive use of unsystematic 
gro'uR methods, chief Ij)' because I have been reluctant to take the 
time to develop .a group^s inquiry skills as a group ^ 

Unsystematic Individual Met hods ^ ^ / 
^ ^ .1/ 

Until quite recently, before the apt)earance o^JT such textsj as 
Ross Winterowd^s The Contemporary Writer / most freshman compo'sfi^W.on 
1;;exts, if they included a discussion o?^' invention at all, treated 
it in an '^B^stqlnatic way. They jprovided us who like to think of 
ourselves as rhetoricians with^'easy targets for criticism. These 
texts' appeared to provide^^ore direction for stu|ients than, the 
group method Just' discussed, but the guidance remained at the level 
of suggestion: Irv^efpect, "Here are some things ^o\x/4a.^\:, try* if 
you're having .trouble thinking of wha^t.to say." The notion that 



an emphasis '>irin vent ion might appreciably affect the quality of 
the complete^ essay is absefrb.^and so the p^ocess^ itself is virtu-^ 
ally passed over.* ! ^ ' ^ 

A' tfeacher who views the "study of invention as a necessary 



part of the study of rhetoric would hardly be satisfied ^teaching 

only an unsystematic individual method* I have, however, had some 

.success using a form of' this'' apn roach in the early stages-of ^ 

freshman writing course as a way.,of gra^ugjly inducing change 'In 

- ' ^ ,^ . 

my' students* conception -of the writing process. Peter^^^^bow* s 

Ipookj^ Writing; V/ithout ^eachers j^ was the basis for this part of the 
course. Elbow begins where I saw my students and me to be: he 
writes about his struggles to get something down on paper and then 
leads the reader ^through a discussion ofjfTviting as "growing" and' 
"cooking," the two nrocesses which ^ave most helped him and his 
students as writers. By viei^rln^^^vf^l^^ as growing, he^ mea^s to 
stress the developmental -aspects of th^^ct of writing. One finds 
what one wants to say by writing it out. \ivl^;ri^ cooking com- 
plements this fii^st^ process : here, one acquires new perspectives* 
thr^jougli^purposely getting conflicting or contrasting materl^al to 
interact. With these two down to eB^rtY^yi^t^hovs ^ Elbow is also 
providing students with a clear, easily understood explication of 
the p1cHnciples,,,]^!^j^.r.3.ying the art of invention. 

In the early part of the course, I stressed writing as growing 
a continuing process* rather than a f inisKed/produj^which the 
teache.r oroof reads for grammatical arjd spoiling errors. We "used 
free writing, -an unsystematic individual 'method, to develop :and 
clarify ideas as a way of focusing att;ention on v:h*at happens before 
one is ready to write' a complete essay. ^This^e'xperience was^new 
to most students, but I expected .^.t would put little stress on 
them intellectually. '„ - ■ ^ 

I asked students to "hand in their free writing along with the 

■ ■ 12 ' . - '\ 

A: 
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completed esaay so I could see which students had used the process 
. in the way I had wanted theii^to. By the third as-signinent , . half of 

the students in the class were doing so:, succei^sive versions con-' 
^ tained substantial new contentrTsome times the 'topi cTtTelT^-^^Saji^d^ 



or content thS^had appeared beifcre was now rearranged or altered 
. in some wa^, beyond- the level of irvdividual sentence'js. Student^ 
who did not use the process .or used ft perfunctorily, but who 
wrote satisfactory ,essays anyway^ were not penalized, I was pleased 
that such a high tfroDortion used it volu/it^rily • 
Systematic Groun Methods * 



Wil^h systematic group methods, -one increases one's chances 



for successfully solving a problem. Another genwb^ label for 

' ^ V \ 

* \ 
them might be "brainstorming." Like unsystematic grooip methods, 

^ ' ' ' . \ 

they were originally developejj for use in ai?eas outsideVof rhetoric. 

Their relevancy here is that they too function:' as a way oX, gathering 

information ^Hf. -solving a particular protilem,^ Also, like an\un- 

systematic groB>, method, the^chief Value of a systematic group 

method in a compo3itioi;i class is that it provides ain introduction 



V 



to ah individual ^^ystematic method* Unl'ike. the unsystematic group 
method described, its chances --for ' success do -not depend solely on 
the supportive frameworkJjC created by an instructor, which facili- 
tatels^ contributions by gro,up members, but also on techniques that 
^participants utilize consciously, ferainstormlng as discussed here 
is a more sophisticated process 1|han that Implied by the popular 
use of - the term. >^ i • . , . , 

. * In Applied Ima'k3>nation / Al^x P. Osbom, an early -popularizpr - 
of brafhstoi^ing, divides the problem-^solving pr ocess 
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stages: ."fact-finding, Vli^a-finding" and "solution-finding." 
The emphasis inj^i^e'lrirst' stage is on defining the problem by 
gathexing''and analyzing all the available relevant^data. "Idea- 
finding"- covers the basic exploratory function of invention; the 
methods Osbom discus se.s .are all designedfto utilize association 
of ideas. Finally, in "solution-finding," one evaluates and then 
selects from oroposed finsw'ers using four questions: "Is the idea 
simple enough? Is it compatible- with human nature? Is it timely' 



Is 'it feasible?" 

While a group is brainfeto^ming^^ Qsbom insists that two prin- 
ciDles be adhered to. It must defer judgment on ideas expressed 



and it must emphasize the qiiantity of ideas produced. In support 
of the former," he cites a study showing that group brainstorming 

th deferment of judgment /produced seventy percent more "good" 
Ideais^than individual braj/ns^Ax;ming without deferment. ("Good" 

/ * « 

ideas arK^'potentially us/bful and relatively .unique," Osborn 

-valtieB-qtiantltxb^^^^g"e~ ) i ^^g *of-ht^^^tKiies indicates t-h at -group 

produces sevens-eight percent more good ideas in. the second half 

of its operation tli^ in^the first half ♦ ) 

W. J. GordorT^^s^^ ^^ a -refinement of Osbom 

brainstorming. "Synectics"^ itself means "the j.oining together of 

different and apparently irrelevant elements." The resulting 

process is an attempt to make conscious use of the "preconscious 

psychological mechanisms" present in the creative act. Research" 

ased on synecfics.itheory makes the following a'ssumotions : 

(i) that the creative process in human beings can be coh-*. 
cretely .described and, further that., sound description 
• should be .usable in teaching methodology to inci?e,ase . 
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the "creative outou't of botfi individualsiiia p^roups.. 

(11) that the cultural phenomeTia of lnventloi?vTn the arts 
and in science are analocous and alfe "characterized hy 
the same* fundamental psychic procfeslses; ' 
(.i'ii'5 that individual orocess in the creative eritewise i 

enjoys a direct- analogy to the g^oup process (po. 5-:^). 

There are"two elegantly simple,' complementary mechanisrasj 

\ 

Synectics usefe to promotp creative activitv. -The first, "makiftg 
the strange familiar" applies to the ."problem-stating" phase of 
the brocess. In this phas'e, the group attempts to understand and 
define the problem it has been given. It dbes so by analyzing the 
problem determine its similarity to something knawri previously-. 
But, Gordon .point's put, this technique used, alone is not likely to 
.result in a- noyel "Solution. The feal challenge, viewing a oroblem 

from 'a new perso^ctive, is .Embodied in the -second- principle, 

\ 

"making the familial strange." Both principles Involve the use of 
metaphor; the secojnd,\in particular," jrtakes extensive; use of • 
analogy, which Gordon defines as "comparisons ^between things with 
iike functions and different forms.". , . 

The arguments presented by advjDcates of systematic group 
rather than individual approaches to oroblem solving suggest that 
their approaches may be 'of significant value in developing a 
writing co\irse» If a systematic group methods-does Indeed produc^^ 
more and better results faster, a teacher -may .mo-re easily^-efigage 
students' -Jjjterest in'jihe process by beginning witifi^ch. a- method 
or'vslng it as' a step between unsystematic group andXsisrstematlc 
Individual methods. Osborn is miequi vocal in arguing^Ns^ the 
superiority' of, the group. The principle of, association- wo>J<s' more 
.effectively - in a '^two-way current": thfe berson making the associ- 
ation is stimula-ted as well *as those hearing it'raade. 'The,.resul 
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'of this **soci^l facilitation", is t;hat '^free associations /on the 

part?^ of adults are f/om sixty-fiv^ to ninety-three^erce;nt inore' " 

numerous in group . Activity, than when wo:pking alone (pp. -15^-155) • " 

Two other factors af^ec't high' group i^roductivity': the stimulation 

'^that rivalry provi'des and* the group ^s insistence that, initially 

at '^east, all suggestions be accepted, 

G^s-rdon summarizes the benefits of group over individual 
- . \ . ■ 

problem-sdlying in slightly different ways. A group is usually 

X ■■ V ■ 

much more effiblent, thah an .individual'. "A Synec-ti.cs group can 



' compress into a f^ew hour? the kind of semi-cojiscious mental activity 
whioh might take months of incubation for a single- 'person (pp. 10^- 

Like Osborn, he maintains that group sinport increaifes in- 
dividual daring. Finally, the diverse backgrpunds among Members 
(including, for examole, sculptors, zoologists aajrd marketing men) 
are a'way*of ensuring- a wide rang^ of responses. (One ''-limitation 
in usin^g Synectics in the classroom is apparent here. ,A teacher 
'does-no.t ^usuaily have the^optieri of choosing the members of his 
class.) ' ^""^ ' 

^ Not s^urprl singly, 'other studies of brainstorming. (Taylor et_ 
" al.', 1958; Dunnette et^ al. , I963O have challenged some of the con- 
elusions of Ogtoorn^aftd Gordon, although one noted that subjects 
get more ideas in individu|l~ sessions after a 'group .session. That 
is, .group sessions may perform. a valuable warm-up function. To 

the extent that one can generalize from , the results of the last 

• — * i 

two experiments, it would appear that bM the very least, a group 

approach- to invention can serve- to nreoape and stimulate an indiv- 

^^idual. working on the same problem. ^ 
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My own use- of systematic' group methods iias been limited to an 

'adaptation of Gordon; s Synectics b,s a systematic indivyiual method* 

^The first time I used Elbow's' book I had originally olanned to use 

brainstorming as a step between. -writing ^s groying'^and a system- 

atic individual method. I took it out only becaiise I thought I was 

cluttering up^he curriculum with '^oo many dl/ferent methods* 

Quite by chance, I found out brainstorming /might have been a par- 

ticularly effective transition device' for this class. In an infor- 

mal discussion a grouo of students/and I were having about-^^^he 

' \. / 

class^ two of them said they had^had previous experiences with , ^ 
brainstorming'. One. had- used i/t-in a criminology diss to solve 
murders and the other. had opfce worked. for an advertising executive 
who used it. 

Systematic ilndividi/kl Methods / ; ^ 

Systematic individual methods, because we are likely to be 
most familiar wit^ tWem,.' require the^leaBt introduction. The 'bib- 
liography at the-'eWl of thi-s essay lists Sources for^further in-> - 
, formation. V The;Se- Methods — E^^ P.. J. Corbett ' s 'adaptation of classi- 
cal rhetoric, Kenneth Burke's Pentad, RohmaAn and Wlecke's work 
with the Anal.6gy/and Meditation, Young, Becker and Pike's tagmemic 
rhetpric — best t/ypify the advantages I have claimed earlier forV 

teaching invention. 

• ' * • I . • ' ' • 

At least on the freshman level, it seetns unwise to introduce^ 

more, than one oT them in a class. When I used Elbow's notions of^ 

growing and /cooking,*' I * used as my first examples of cooking, work 

'with the -Medatallon and the- Analogy similar to that discussed by 

\Rohmann and Wlecke*. In theory, these assignments- were to function 
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cognltiv^'an'd affective bridges to what 'I thought trf as ^a more, 

"^^phistlc^ted method, tagmemic invention, -i-beiieved that I.J^as 

^king students to perform fewer and' less comjjlix ope^atioi|s 

prewriting stage than tagmemic -invention" reqa4j:&<randso' any 

iTefistance to the intellectual rigor involved might be reduced, 
S ^ , ' . ' , 

' Unff^rtunately , most students could not master the Analogy and the 

Medication in the time allotted in the syllabus, and, because th.eir 

mast^'ry was not my main goal in the course, I went on with my 

cours.ef^ Dlan. 
• 

In, spjLte of mistakes such as the above, my attention to 

' % 

gradua]||change in the coursers design seemed to work. The first 
time l'5iised this approach as a preparation for 'teaching a simpli- 
fied tagmemic l^nvention, two 'thirds of the students were 

using thi^et of questions successfully on their own by the third 
assignment. ,.The content^ under each question for exploration showed 

.they were ;ist#are. of how'the questions were to be used and, secondly, 
their essay-s'y^howed evidence of their having utilized information 
gained in the-^xploration. I was pleased with this .success rate 
because my earl|,er attempts trying to teach' invention had been as 

'frustrating for'ile as thd^y were for my students.- Student's also 
saw value' in what -ijhey were being taught. In ^valuallng the course, 
they described it as, "difficult, but very stijnulatingi' ; "difficult, 
but with end results"-.;, "a challenge."- 

What happens -to the study of the rest of the -rhetorical , '\ 

'process in a course desired around a, series of 'methods of inven- 

. -V % .... ^ 

xion? Quite clearly, 4.f a teacher's goal is tjq have students 
.,|nast.er.^ systemat^ic meth^ of invention/ its complexity almost 
ensures that It will dorainate'^^ a "courser"^ Por.tunateiy,* systematic 
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methods are applicable elsewhere in the rhetorical process (although 
to varying degrees); a teacher has many opportunities to demon- 
strate their value • Tagmemic ^invention and'Burke^s Penta;d may be 
used in audience analvsis; , forms- of questions may become organizing 
orinciDles for essays; virtually any set of tonics is extremely 

" ■■ " ^ / ' ■ : " . ■•■ • 

valiiable for^analyzing an already formed discourse, whether by a 

student or a professional. In other words, the method of invention 
used become^ a unifying principle in the course,^<?n several levels^ 

Ther^ is much I do not know about how to order anct" present 
methods of invention. I canngt even demonstrate that any success 
I have had teaching ^ systematic individual method. can be accounted 
for by this anproach. My o,wn experience suggests that, at the very 
•least^ this approach changes students* attitudes concerning what 
is of vai^ue in the wi;;^ting prpcess. There are other Questions 
which should be explored: Are some combinations more promising •< 
than others? To what 'extent do students in. a course sl^uc^tured' in ' 
this way master skills associated* v;ith the art of invention: an- ^ 
increased ability to make discriminations and to use' relevant de- . 

tail in support' of hypotheses and propositions? Answers to 

\ 

questions such as these will :help us in formulating a theory of 
••instruction': in the fart of invention. 
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